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The Olsen specimen of the 1913 Liberty Head nickel is the second finest graded of just five known 
examples, sharp and complete in its design definition, with every star on the obverse fully defined, 
Liberty’s hair detail crisp, and the individual agricultural elements sharp. 

On the reverse, every element of the wreath is bold, down to the individual kernels in each ear of corn. 
The pristine surfaces are fully pleasing and attractive, uniform with exceptional mirrored reflectivity. 





The World's #1 Numismatic Auctioneer 


HERITAGE <> 
Auction Galleries 


Dear Fellow Collector, 


One coin, among the many exciting rarities that Heritage will be auctioning at the 2010 FUN 
Convention in January, stands out as the most illustrious: the 1913 Liberty Head nickel! 


In addition to its renowned rarity, this example also has an incredible pedigree. Among 
the collectors and dealers priviledged to own or handle this specimen have been: 
Samuel Brown; August Wagner; Stephen K. Nagy; Wayte Raymond; Col. E.H.R. 
Green: Eric P. Newman; Burdette G. Johnson; James F. Kelly; Fred E. Olsen; 

B. Max Mehl; King Farouk; Numismatic Fine Arts (Edward Gans and Henry 
Grunthal); Edwin Hydeman; Abe Kosoff; World Wide Coin Investments (John 
Hamrick and Warren Tucker); Q. David Bowers; Robert L. Hughes; Superior 
Galleries; Dr. Jerry Buss; Reed Hawn; Stack’s; Spectrum Numismatics; Bruce 
Morelan and Legend Numismatics; John Albanese and Blanchard & Co., Inc.; Bruce 
Smith and Integrity Asset Management; and now Heritage Auction Galleries. 

This is the kind of coin that Legacy clients seek to own, and we invite your 

serious interest. Your name can be added to this historic pedigree. 


If you cannot be in Orlando in January to view and bid personally, you can call upon 
the personal bidding services of our most senior numismatic experts and executive 
personnel. I encourage you to contact me directly regarding bidding and payment details. 


Along with Heritage President Greg Rohan and our entire staff, we wish you happy 
holidays, and that one of you will reach the ultimate in collecting pride and satisfaction. 


Sincerely, 
o' 


Todd L. Imhof 
Executive Vice President 





The Olsen-Farouk-Hydeman-Buss-Hawn Specimen 
And Hawaii Five-O Star 








The Olsen Specimen: the Most Famous of Five Known 1913 Liberty Head Nickels 
The Olsen specimen of the 1913 Liberty Head nickel is the second finest of just five known 
examples, and is currently graded PR64 by the Numismatic Guaranty Corporation. It is sharp 
and complete in its design definition. Every star on the obverse is fully defined, Liberty's hair 
detail is crisp, and the individual agricultural elements are sharp. Similarly, every element of the 
wreath on the reverse is bold, down to the individual kernels in each ear of corn. The surfaces 
are fully pleasing and attractive, with uniform prooflike fields that show exceptional mirrored 
reflectivity. The surfaces are pristine, without any marks. Only a slight matte appearance 


separates this world-class rarity from a full PR65 grade. 


This was the first 1913 Liberty Head nickel offered for sale in a public auction, and the only 
specimen that professional numismatist B. Max Mehl ever handled, despite his extensive 
advertising campaign that promoted the famously rare coin. The current offering is only the 
12th time that any 1913 Liberty Head nickel has been offered at public auction since their first 
auction appearance in November 1944. It also holds the record as the first coin to break the 
$100,000 price barrier in 1972 (while another 1913 nickel, the Eliasberg specimen, became the 
first coin to break the $1,000,000 price barrier some 24 years later). It is certainly possible that 
a 1913 Liberty Head nickel, perhaps the Olsen specimen, will someday become the first coin to 
break the $10,000,000 price barrier. 


Jeff Garrett and Ron Guth, authors of The 100 Greatest U.S. Coins, noted in the 2009 third 
edition that the Olsen specimen “has been viewed ... by more people than any other.” In A 
Guide Book of Shield and Liberty Head Nickels, Q. David Bowers describes the Olsen specimen 
as the most famous of all 1913 Liberty Head nickels. “This particular coin is probably the most 


highly publicized of the five specimens,” writes Bowers. 


Emission Sequence of the Five Known Specimens 

The Norweb-Smithsonian Specimen PR60. 

The Olsen Specimen PR64 NGC. The Present Specimen. 

The Eliasberg Specimen PR66 PCGS 

The Walton Specimen PR62 

The McDermott-ANA Specimen PR55 NGC 

Because the reverse die was not fully seated in the coin press during production, each 
1913 Liberty Head coin has slightly diminished reverse detail. John Dannreuther, as part of 
the six-person authentication team examining all five specimens on the night of July 30, 
2003, determined with a high degree of accuracy the order in which the coins were struck. 
The key location was the bottom of the wreath, including the ribbon bow and the two ears 
of corn. Dannreuther concluded that the Smithsonian coin was first, followed in order by 


the Olsen, Eliasberg, Walton, and McDermott specimens. 


Popularity Enhanced By A Starring Role 

The Hawaii Five-O episode titled “The $100,000 Nickel” originally aired on December 11, 1973, 
and the plot involved a coin convention and auction held at the llikai Hotel in Honolulu. A 1903 
Liberty Head nickel was carefully altered to 1913 and used in a slight of hand trick to steal the 
genuine 1913 specimen. Victor Buono played the role of thief Eric Damien, who orchestrated 
the robbery. With the switch detected before Damien could leave the hotel, he dropped the 
stolen coin into a vending machine; plans to recover it fail when the coin box is emptied. In the 
resulting struggle, the coins were widely scattered across the ground, and a lad picks up the 
1913 nickel and spends it. After passing through many hands, the nickel is returned to its owner, 


apparently unharmed and miraculously uncirculated during its ordeal. 


The World's Single Most Famous Coin 
The 1913 Liberty Head nickel is the King of 20th Century Coins, holding the #1 position in the 
third edition of 100 Greatest U.S. Coins. Authors Garrett and Guth comment: 


“Twenty years ago, if you asked any collector or dealer to name the three most valuable 
American coins, the response would most likely have been the following: 1804 Silver Dollar, 
1894-S Dime, and 1913 Liberty Head Nickel. Today the 1913 Liberty Head nickel has taken 
the lead, gaining the top position in the 100 greatest U.S. coins.” 


According to Garrett and Guth, the 1913 Liberty Head nickel’s “recent surge in popularity may 
be due in part to the publicity that has attended its last few appearances.” 


Each time a 1913 Liberty Head nickel breaks a previous price barrier (it has happened twice, 
with prices entering six figures and later seven figures), the fame of this rarity becomes even 
greater. In addition to TV, books, articles, or auction appearances, it has even appeared in 
comic books and the children’s Weekly Reader. Sprinkle in a little mystery, and the 1913 Liberty 
Head nickel makes its case as the most famous rarity in numismatics. Past owners of the Olsen 
specimen include many of the most famous names in American numismatics; the new owner 
will have to decide upon placing his name in this illustrious pedigree. In Million Dollar Nickels, 
Ray Knight observes: “Owning one of these treasures automatically elevates the holder upon a 


pedestal of honor in the numismatic community.” 


This was the first 1913 Liberty Head nickel offered 
for sale in any public auction, and the only specimen 
that B. Max Mehl ever handled, despite his extensive 

advertising campaign. 

















Production Fact and Fiction 
Much of what we ‘know’ about the 1913 Liberty Head nickel remains undocumented and their 
existence has generated many rumors. John Dannreuther sums up the problem: “Once a rumor 
is repeated and put into print, it becomes fact. When one person repeats it and the next 
guy repeats it and the next guy repeats it, it becomes absolute fact. Then it becomes part of 
numismatic lore.” Current research is verifying the source material and eliminating some of the 


speculation. 


Franklin MacVeagh served as Secretary of the Treasury from March 8, 1909, to March 5, 1913. 
Pursuant to the statute requiring coin designs to remain in production for 25 years before change 
is allowed, the nickel was the only coin MacVeagh could redesign to make a permanent mark on 
U.S. coinage before his term expired. After seeing James Earle Fraser's designs for the Indian/ 
Buffalo nickel, he awarded Fraser the commission. In his annual report, Mint Director George 
Roberts stated about the new design: “The coin is distinctively characteristic of America, and in 


its execution promises to take high artistic rank among the coinages of the world.” 


Clarence Hobbs 

A quick transition to the Indian/Buffalo design foundered on the complaints of Clarence Hobbs 
and the nascent vending machine industry. Hobbs Manufacturing Company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts began production of vending machines for postage stamps, railroad ticket sales, 
and change making in 1910. They found the new Indian/Buffalo nickel entirely unsatisfactory, 
demanding change after change to the Fraser design. MacVeagh wanted the new design 
released before his term expired, and after months of discussion and additional changes, 
ordered mintage to proceed. These delays provided Samuel W. Brown with an opportunity for 


a ‘special’ coinage. 


Over nearly a century, there has been considerable discussion about how and when the 
1913 Liberty nickels were made. The coins made their first public appearance in 1920, in the 
possession of Samuel W. Brown. Circumstantial evidence points to Brown, but could he have 
struck the five coins himself? He was a clerk or storekeeper at the Mint, rather than a coiner, 


without knowledge of coin production. Brown almost certainly had one or more accomplices. 





There are only a few facts to aid in a solution to the mystery: 


1. Dies for 1913 Liberty Head nickels were made in the last two months of 1912; records 
show ten sets of 1913 Liberty Head nickel dies were shipped to San Francisco on 
November 25, 1912. Philadelphia Mint proof dies would presumably have been made 


about the same time. 


2. Mint Director George Roberts told his staff on December 13, 1912, to do nothing about 


the five cent coinage until new designs are ready. 
3. The first Buffalo nickels were coined on February 21, 1913. 


4. Five different 1913 Liberty Head nickels exist, and each shows some degree of reflectivity 


or mirrored surface. 


5. Samuel W. Brown first exhibited the coins in 1920, after advertising to purchase them 
in December 1919. 


6. Brown worked at the Mint from 1903 until November 1913, when he resigned. 


In Million Dollar Nickels, the authors devote an entire chapter, “Covert Origins,” to the mystery 
of their production, although the absolute truth was buried with those responsible. Some have 
speculated that the coins were made late in 1912, while others suggest early 1913, and some 
have even said that they could have been made as late as 1919, although the latter is highly 
improbable. 


Theories abounded in the numismatic journals. Lee Hewitt suggested several possibilities in the 
March 1958 issue of Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine: they were struck to exchange for coins 
needed for the Mint cabinet; the coiner and engraver were merely amusing themselves when 
they struck the coins; or, they were struck exclusively for a wealthy collector. In September 1963, 
Hewitt suggested they were die trials. Don Taxay suggested that they were made expressly for 
Brown, and that they are fantasy pieces. In 1968, Clyde Mervis reported that the coins were die 
trials, and that a worker carelessly tossed the coins in a desk drawer where they remained for 


an unspecified period of time. 





One select numismatist will be able to add their name to an illustrious pedigree. 
Among the collectors and dealers priviledged to own or handle this specimen have been: 
Samuel Brown; Stephen K. Nagy; Wayte Raymond; Col. E.H.R. Green; 

Eric P. Newman; Fred E. Olsen; B. Max Mehl; Reed Hawn; and, of course, King Farouk. 
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There have been a number of individuals identified as possible accomplices, from engraver 
Charles Barber, to assistant engraver George T. Morgan, to numismatist Stephen Nagy (who 
supposedly had ties to the Mint), to an unidentified security guard who was reportedly fired in 
1918. David Bowers and Walter Breen both mentioned possible accomplices. In the Eliasberg 
catalog, Bowers suggested that it may have been George Morgan. In Million Dollar Nickels, 
the authors suggest that Brown may have been an accomplice for someone else. “A different 
angle must consider that Brown was not the mastermind of the deed that someone else put in 
motion and he was only a cog in the plan. He may only have assisted in the plot. He may not 
have even been present when the coins were struck but received them at a later time, perhaps 


much later.” 


> 


The 1910 Federal Census provides us with names of two others who might have been 
accomplices, although we are now introducing further speculation. In 1910, while Brown was 
a workman at the U.S. Mint, he resided at the boarding house of Carrie Corn, at 1611 South 
Oxford St. Two other boarders at the same residence, Henry B. Shuman and a Mr. Wenger, 
were both machinists at the Mint. In 1920 Shuman was listed as a “counter of money” at the 


Mint, while Wenger is not further identified. 


The most likely time of production was the last two weeks of 1912 or the first week of 1913. Before 
the December 13 order to do nothing came from Mint Director Roberts, Mint employees would 
have no reason to think that 1913 Liberty Head nickels would be out of the ordinary. Within a 
week after the first of January, the dies would most likely have been destroyed. The actual dies 
were probably a pair intended for proof coin production, already given the special polishing 
necessary for proofs. The striking was rushed, as indicated by the reverse die that was loose in 
the press. Each of the five coins has a slightly different amount of detail on the reverse, and the 


difference is attributed to a reverse die that was not firmly seated in the coining press. 
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Owner & Dealer Registry for the “Olsen” 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
All five 1913 Liberty Head nickels remained together from the day they were made until 1943, 
when Eric Newman became the last collector to own the five coins. Different numismatic 
observers have varied opinions regarding the early provenance of the five coins. According to 
Knight: “It hasn't always been easy to figure who the owners really are. Constructing a reliable 
pedigree for the 1913 Liberty Head nickels becomes an article of faith for certain periods in 
the provenance records.” The pedigree for the Olsen specimen is particularly complete, and 
includes both famous collectors and one king: 
Samuel Brown; August Wagner; Stephen K. Nagy (circa 1924); Wayte Raymond (circa 1924): 
Col. E.H.R. Green; Col. Green Estate (12/1941); Eric P. Newman; Burdette G. Johnson 
(3/1943), James F. Kelly (1943); Fred E. Olsen; B. Max Mehl (11/1944), lot 1551; King Farouk; 
Numismatic Fine Arts (5/1946), lot 1058 unsold; returned to King Farouk; B. Max Mehl 
(6/1947), lot 2798; Edwin Hydeman; Abe Kosoff (3/1961), lot 280 unsold; returned to 
Edwin Hydeman (1972); World Wide Coin Investments; World Wide Coin Investments and 
Bowers and Ruddy Galleries; World Wide Coin Investments; Robert L. Hughes Enterprises 
(1977); Superior Galleries (1977); Dr. Jerry Buss; Superior Galleries (1/1985), lot 366; Reed 
Hawn; Stack’s (10/1993), lot 245; Spectrum Numismatics; Nevada Investor (7/2002); Bruce 
Morelan and Legend Numismatics (2004); John Albanese and Blanchard & Co., Inc.; Private 


Collection; Bruce Smith and Integrity Asset Management (agent). 


Sam Brown and His Nickels 

Samuel W. Brown (1879-1944) is considered the perpetrator of the 1913 Liberty Head nickels. 
Brown was employed at the Philadelphia Mint from December 1903 through November 1913, 
and he was also the first person to make any reference to the existence of such coins (in the form 
of his small advertisement in the December 1919 issue of The Numismatist offering to purchase 
examples). Further, Brown was the first person to exhibit any of the coins at a coin convention 
just a few months later. Although entirely circumstantial, the evidence points a finger at Brown 


with one or more accomplices. 





This is the kind of coin that Legacy clients seek to own. 


WANTED 


1913 LIBERTY HEAD | 


NICKEL 
In Proof condition, if possible. 


Will pay $600 cash for one 


SAMUEL W. BROWN, 


North Tonawanda, N, Y. 

















According to his employment transcript, Brown worked as a clerk or storekeeper at the Mint. 
After resigning, he relocated to New York where he worked for the Frontier Chocolate Company. 
He was later associated with the Pierce-Brown Company, and retired in 1924 at the age of 45. 
He served several terms on the Board of Education, and was mayor of North Tonawanda, NY in 
1932 and 1933. It seems that Brown was well liked and respected. Ray Knight comments: “The 
mysterious Mr. Brown confounds understanding. Just when you think you have him pegged 
as a crafty, scheming thief, he conducts the rest of his life in what appears to be a completely 


exemplary manner.” 


August Wagner (1881- circa 1950) advertised the five 1913 Liberty Head nickels for sale in 
late 1923 and early 1924 in The Numismatist, suggesting that he was an ANA member (although 
former ANA historian Jack Ogilvie stated in a letter to Eric Newman that Wagner was not a 
member). Past articles have described Wagner variously as a coin dealer ora stamp dealer, and 


it is certainly possible that he did both, but real estate seemed to be his primary profession. 


Stephen Kenneth Nagy, Jr. (1884-1958) owned an antique business in Philadelphia, handling 
a variety of objects including rare coins. In his Guide Book to the series, Dave Bowers suggests 
that Stephen K. Nagy may have been involved as a Brown accomplice, and that Nagy retained 
ownership of the coins until 1924. Aside from mentioning personal conversations with Nagy, 


Bowers provides no other documentation. 


Wayte Raymond (1886-1956) joined the ANA in 1902, and issued fixed price lists from 1908 
to 1911. Raymond then entered partnership with Elmer Sears to form the United States Coin 
Company, conducting 43 auction sales from 1912 to 1918. He later operated the numismatic 
division of J.C. Morgenthau with James G. Macallister, conducting over 50 auctions. He also 
conducted 69 sales under his own name. Raymond was publisher of the Coin Collector’s Journal 
from 1934 until 1954, the Standard Catalog of United States Coins, and others. Among his 
many clients was Colonel Green. Raymond handled the coins circa 1924, placing them with his 
most important client, Col. E.H.R. Green. Raymond was most likely a dealer intermediary in the 
transaction rather than an actual owner of the coins. Various sources give different dates for the 


transaction, traditionally between 1924 and 1926. 





FOR SALE. 
Five (5) Five-Cent Liberty 
Head 1913 Coins. Proof. 
The only Five-Cent Liberty Head 


Coins of this design and year in 
existence. 


AUGUST WAGNER, 
3ist and York Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Colonel Edward Howland Robinson Green (1868 -1936) was an avid coin and stamp 
collector whose total estate was estimated in excess of $40 million. At one time he owned the 
entire sheet of “Inverted Jenny” airmail stamps, a notable philatelic rarity. His coins passed into 


his estate in 1936, where they remained for several years. 


Eric Pfeiffer Newman (1911 — present) graduated from MIT in 1932, and from the Washington 
University (Missouri) School of Law in 1935 (while a student at MIT, he met Col. Green). His 
grandfather gave him an 1859 Indian cent in 1920, starting his interest in numismatics. He 


soon became acquainted with B.G. Johnson, who encouraged him to learn about the coins 





he wanted to buy. He has written many books and articles about numismatics, and remains an 


active numismatist today at age 98. 


Working with his mentor, Burdette G. Johnson, Newman acquired the five coins in December 
1941 for $2,000. The total purchase price was less than Samuel Brown offered to pay for the 
coins in 1919. Newman made the initial contact with executors of the Col. Green estate through 
his desire to acquire a rare U.S. demand note from St. Louis. Their response was that he would 
have to buy all of the Missouri currency, which he did. He and B.G. Johnson formed a partnership 
to acquire additional portions of the Green collection, eventually including all five 1913 Liberty 


Head nickels. 


Two of the coins were purchased on December 16, 1941, for $500 each, and the other three 
were purchased on December 29, 1941, for $333 each. The dates represent receipt of payment 
by the Green estate executors. Newman retained the finest piece (later the Eliasberg specimen) 
for his own collection, and sold the other four through Johnson. Two pieces were sold to James 
Kelly on March 11, 1943, for $750 each, another was sold to Kelly on March 17, 1943, for $750, 
and one piece was sold to F.C.C. Boyd on April 22, 1943, for $1,000 (transaction dates are from 


copies of Johnson’s original invoices in Newman's possession). 





One coin, among the many exciting rarities that 
Heritage will be auctioning at FUN in January, stands 
out as the most illustrious: the 1913 Liberty Head nickel! 











Burdette G. Johnson (1885 - 1947) was the proprietor of the St. Louis Stamp and Coin 
Company, operating the business from 1907 until his death 40 years later. Johnson was a 
mentor of Eric Newman from the 1920s, and the two eventually handled considerable portions 
of Colonel Green’s collection. Johnson also handled material from the Virgil Brand estate 


through Armin Brand. 


James F. Kelly (1907 — 1968) bought three (Walton, Olsen, ANA specimens) of the five nickels 
from Newman and Johnson, the only individual to handle more than two different 1913 nickels 
after they were split up. He was a coin dealer in Dayton, Ohio, and eventually became a founder 


of Paramount International Coin Company. He worked closely with B.G. Johnson in the 1940s. 


Fred E. Olsen (1891 - 1986) was employed as technical director at the Western Cartridge 
Company. As an explosives authority, Olsen developed a new method of making smokeless 
gunpowder, gaining him national fame. His ownership has been traditionally assigned as the 
pedigree ‘shorthand’ of this 1913 Liberty Head nickel. 


B. Max Meh] (1884 - 1957) He was a shoe salesman who became a coin dealer at the age of 
16, and conducted his first auction in December 1903 (a 33 lot mail bid sale appearing in The 
Numismatist). John Adams writes in United States Numismatic Literature, Volume Two, that 
Mehl’s career should never have happened. According to Adams, Mehl was: “an immigrant Jew 
in a then-gentile hobby ... he was located in Fort Worth, Texas, at a time when 95 percent of 
the business was done on the East Coast; and ... Lilliputian in stature and colorless in terms of 


personality, he adopted a business plan that relied on creativity and promotion.” 


In B. Max Mehl’s November 1944 Olsen Sale, the 1913 Liberty Head nickel (lot 1551) realized 
$3,750. The Olsen sale included several additional important rarities: an impressive selection of 
pattern coins (including a quintuple gold Stella and a complete set of four dollar gold pieces); 
1884 and 1885 Trade dollars; a Mint State 1797 half dollar; and a Massachusetts NE sixpence. 


The Neil Sale, June 1947, lot 2798, realized $3,750. The 1913 Liberty Head nickel in the Neil Sale 
was consigned by King Farouk, and never owned by Will W. Neil. The auction also included 
impressive offerings: a Mint State 1794 dollar; 1804 silver dollar; 1870-S silver dollar; 1838-O 
half dollar; 1894-S dime; 1843 proof set; a set of Stellas; and numerous other properties. 


King Farouk | (1920 - 1965) was the son of King Faud |. Farouk was an avid collector in many 
different fields. However, his reign was considered one of incompetence, and he was deposed 
by the Egyptian army in 1952. His coin collection was legendary; he first owned the Olsen 


specimen, and then the 1913 Liberty Head nickel known as the Norweb specimen. 


Numismatic Fine Arts, May 1946, lot 1058, $2,450 (unsold) Edward Gans (1887 — 1991) 
conducted an independent coin business, and also conducted auctions with Henry Grunthal 
(1905-2001) under the name of Numismatic Fine Arts. Their second mail bid sale was originally 
scheduled to close on May 7, 1946, but the date was changed to May 21. The sale included 
1,140 lots of American and world coins, and the 1913 Liberty Head nickel remained unsold at 
closing. The nickel was returned to King Farouk who then consigned it to B. Max Mehl as part 
of the Neil Sale. 


Edwin McMasters Hydeman (1904 — 1989) was a resident of York, Pennsylvania, and the 


owner of Weist's department store. He owned the Olsen Specimen for many years. 


Abe Kosoff (1912 - 1983) has been called The Dean of American Numismatics, and was a 
founder of the Professional Numismatist’s Guild. In Kosoff’s March 1961 auction, the Olsen 
1913 Liberty Head nickel (lot 280), went unsold at $50,000. Two full pages in the catalog were 
devoted to this rarity; for comparison, an 1894-S dime was given under half a page, as was an 


1876-CC 20 cent piece. An 1804 silver dollar merited three pages in the catalog. 


John Hamrick and Warren Tucker 

John Hamrick was a partner with Warren Tucker in World Wide Coins during the 1970s, at the 
time that they handled the Olsen specimen of the 1913 nickel (as well as an 1894-S dime and an 
1804 silver dollar). They often displayed the trio at coin shows and conventions. Today, Tucker is 
Director of World Coin Auctions for Heritage. Circa 1975, Bowers and Ruddy Galleries purchased 
a half interest in the Olsen specimen, but then had second thoughts and sold their share back 
to World Wide. Continental Coin Corporation is sometimes mentioned in the provenance of 
this coin following World Wide Coin Investments; however, Warren Tucker states that his firm 


sold the coin directly to Robert Hughes. 


Opportunity: Owning the most popular example 
of perhaps the most famous coin in the world. 














Q. David Bowers (1938 — present) began his coin business in 1953 in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania and soon entered into partnership with James Ruddy, operating Empire Coins 
in Johnson City, New York. Empire Coins sold to Paramount International Coin Corporation in 
1966. Later, Bowers operated Hathaway and Bowers Galleries with Terry Hathaway, and again 
with Ruddy in Bowers and Ruddy Galleries (both firms were located in the Los Angeles area). 


Over the decades, Bowers has handled both the Eliasberg and Olsen specimens. 


Robert L. Hughes is a California professional numismatist who has been active in the coin 


market since the 1970s under a multiplicity of companies. 


Dr. Jerry Buss (1933 — present) sold his collection in 1985 through Superior due to changing 
interests. In his own words, Buss said: “| guess | just decided that | would rather sell it than 
neglect it.” Consisting of nearly 2,300 lots, the sale ranged from colonial and U.S. coins to 
foreign and ancients. The big three of U.S. coin rarities, the 1913 “Olsen” Liberty Head nickel 
(lot 366, realizing $385,000), the 1894-S Barber dime, and the 1804 silver dollar were included 


in the sale. 


Reed Hawn (1949 — present) business ventures include oil and gas, as well as Arabian horses. 
Hawn’s collection was built primarily through Stack’s, with additional assistance from the late 
Jerry Cohen. In October 1993, Stack’s sold the Reed Hawn Collection, including the Olsen 
specimen of the 1913 nickel (lot 245, realizing $962,5000) alongside the Mickley Class | 1804 
silver dollar. Many other important coins were included, such as proof examples of the 1864-L 


Indian cent, 1864 Small Motto two cent, 1867 Rays nickel, and seven Gobrecht dollars. 


Laura Sperber, Bruce Morelan, and George Huang 
Bruce Morelan is the owner of an electrical contracting business in Spokane, Washington. He 
is also a partner with Laura Sperber and George Huang in Legend Numismatics in Lincroft, 
New Jersey. The firm has handled many important rarities for a number of advanced collectors, 
including the Olsen and Eliasberg 1913 Liberty Head nickels. 


John Albanese has nearly 30 years of numismatic experience, and was one of the original 
founders of PCGS before he left that firm and began his own grading service, NGC. He is a 
leading professional numismatist who is a noted authority on coin grading. He serves as a 
consulting associate to Blanchard & Co., Inc., a numismatic investment firm founded by Donald 
Doyle in New Orleans. The firm describes its operation as “the largest and most respected retail 


dealer in rare coins and precious metals in the United States,” according to their website. 


Bruce Smith has more than a decade of experience in the market, and is the founder of 
Integrity Asset Management, LLC, based in Covington, Louisiana, a firm that handles “top 
tier assets from many collectibles platforms.” The company is “based on the belief that our 
customers’ needs are of the utmost importance,” according to their website. Smith, a friend of 
the current consignor, has been commissioned by the owner as the agent for the Olsen 1913 
Liberty Head nickel. 


The Olsen specimen of the 1913 Liberty Head nickel has most recently been on 
display at the Museum of the American Numismatic Association in Colorado Springs. The ANA, 
the national coin collector's organization, was founded by Dr. George Heath in October 1891. 
Heath was the publisher of a magazine called The Numismatist that has since become the 
association's journal, published continuously since 1888. The ANA also owns the McDermott 
1913 Liberty Head nickel, given by the Bebees. 
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